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only during these two reigns. But a king 
ae did not reign in righteousness then. David 
transgressed, and brought a pestilence on the 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. land. He sinned yet more, and for a season 

Price two dollars perganum, payableinadvance. |was a fugitive from his capital. Solomon’s 
heart was turned from the God of Israel ; 
and the Lord was angry with him. He rais- 
ed up adversaries to Solomon,—Hadad the 
Edomite, and Rezon, who reigned in Damas- 
cus, and was an adversary to Israel all the 
days of Solomon. And even Jeroboam, Sol- 
omon’s servant, lifted up his hand against the 
king; and to him the kingdom of Israel was 
given, when, according to the word of the 
Lord, it was rent out of the hand of Solo- 

“If we look to the kingdom of Israel when | mon’s son. (1 Kings, xi. 9. 12. 14, 23, 26.) 

it attained to its highest glory in ancient} «But the law was the shadow of good things 
times, in the days of David and Solomon, | to come, though not the very substance of the 
the fact presents itself to view that the land | things. (Heb. x. 1.) And the kingdom of 
of Israel, as peopled by the seed of Jacob, | Israel in its ancient glory, was a shadow of 
was far from being commensurate with |the kingdom yet to be restored to Israel, 
the promised inheritance, within the bounds | when as assuredly as the covenant with the Is- 
of which other nations still remained. The | raelites was broken, and its curses came upon 
very conquests of David give proof how nu-|them, the covenant with Abraham shall be 
merous and powerful these were. But the | fulfilled, and its blessings, in lighting upon 
Philistines, and other enemies of Israel, held | Israel at last, shall be spread throughout the 
possession of their own territories, which| world. Though the nations which remained 
were expressly, and by name, included in the | within the bounds of Israel’s promised inheri- 
covenant, as gives by the Lord & Israel. Weise nevee driven beyotd thein, nor ut 
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prove beyond contradiction—except Scripture | dow of the kingdom of Israel, as that king- 
be contradicted—that the conditional promises | dom shall be finally restored, reachgd to the 
of the covenant made with the Israelites| utmost borders of the land from the high 
failed because of their unfaithfulness ; and at| throne of the house of David, which was set 
no time, not even when Solomon’s kingdom | up in Jerusalem. ‘Glorious things’ are writ- 
was in its highest glory, were those promises | ten of that city, which comport not at all with 
completed. ‘I will send an angel before | any more straitened borders than the God of 
thee ; and I will drive out the Canaanite, the | Jerusalem has assigned. When that throne 
Amorite, and the Hittite, and the Perizzite, | was first established, which the Lord, accord- 
the Hivite, and the Jebusite,’ &c., (Exod. ing to his covenant with David, shall build up 
xxxili. 2) ‘ Observe thou that which | com-j|to all generations, and when the ark of the 
mand thee this day: behold, I drive out be-| covenant was set upin Jerusalem, David smote 
fore thee the Amorite, and the Canaanite, and|the Philistines and subdued them; (2 Sam, 
the Hittite,” &c. (Exod. xxxiv. 11.) ‘ There|v. 17—25; viii. 1; Chron. xviii. 1,) he 
shall no man be able to stand before thee, un-| smote the Moabites, and they became Dav- 
til thou have destroyed them.’ (Deut. vii.|id’s servants; he smote also Hadadezer, the 
24.) Yet of these very nations we read|son of Rehab, king of Zobah, as he went to 
again, * All the people that were left of the| recover his border at the river Euphrates. (2 
Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites, and | Sam. viii. 2, 3; 1 Chron. xviii. 3.) He smote 
Jebuzites, which were not of the children of | the Syrians, and he put garrisons in Syria of 
Israel, their children that were left after them | Damascus; he took the shields of gold that 
in the land, whom the children of Israel also| were on the servants of Hadadezer, and 
were not able utterly to destroy, upon these = them to Jerusalem, and from Betah 





did Solomon levy a tribute.’ ” (1 Kings, ix. 20, | and from Berothai, cities of Hadadezer, King 
21.) David took exceeding much brass. (2 Sam. 
viii. 5—8 ; 1 Chron. xviii. 5—8.) Toi, king 
of Hamath, sent his son to salute him, and to 
bless him, and he brought with him vessels of 
silver, and gold, and brass. These, and the 
spoils of Syria and of Moab, of Ammon, of 
the Philistines, of Amalek, and of the king of 
Zobah, he dedicated to the Lord. (2 Sam. viii. 


“Solomon’s reign, compared to others, was 
peaceful. ‘Judah and Israel dwelt safely 
from Dan even to Beersheba, all the days of 
Solomon.’ (1 Kings, iv. 25.) But these were 
still the limits of the land, within which they 
dwelt as their own. The sceptre was swayed 
from the throne in Jerusalem over all Israei 





















11; 1 Chron. xviii. 9—13.) ‘Throughout all 
Edom he put garrisons, and all they of Edom 
became David’s servants, (2 Sam. viii. 14; 
1 Chron. xviii. 13.) When the various na- 
tions were subdued, or owned his supremacy, 
the scriptural record immediately after says, 
‘ So David reigned over all Israel, and exeup- 
ted judgment and justice in all his dominions.’ 
Other nations than the seed of Jacob dwelt 
within its borders. Though very much land 


remained to be possessed as in the days of 


Joshua, countries which Israel did not’ fully 
possess or people, and from which their ene- 
mies were never driven out, owned the su- 
preme sovereignty of David, and did him hom- 
age. And though the Euphrates: watered not 
the land of Israel, but the kingdom of Hada- 
dezer, that great river was the border of Da- 
vid’s dominion. 

“ So was it also with Solomon. The twelve 
tribes united under him were but one people 
in the midst of many. Hiskingdom, like that 
of his father David, extended far beyond the 
land actually occupied and possessed by the 
Israelites ; and he exercised a nominal or real 


sovereignty over all the regions which the 


Lord had given to the seed of Jacob. Solo- 


mon reigned over all ghe kings from the Eu-.* 
Phodiee into theltend of tha Pkaistines, and - 


to the border of Egypt; they brought pre- 
sents, and served Solomon all the days of his 
life. He had dominion over all the region on 
this side the river (Euphrates) from ‘Tipzah 
unto Azzah, over all the kings on this side of 
the river. (1 Kings, iv. 21—24; 2 Chron. ix. 
26.) Solomon went to Hamath-Zobath, and 
prevailed against it. And he built ‘Tadmor 
in the wilderness, and Hamath, and all the 
store-cities which he built in Hamath, and in 
Lebanon, and throughout all the land of his 
dominion. (2 Chron. viii. 3—6.) He madea 
navy of ships in Ezion-geber, which is beside 
Eloth, on the shore of the Red Sea, in the 
land of Edom. (1 Kings, ix. 26; 2 Chron. 
viii. 17.) And he laid a tribute of bond- 
service upon the children of the Amorites, 
Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites and Jebusites, 
which were left in theland, whom, as em- 
phatically stated, the children of Israel were 
not able utterly to destroy. (1 Kings, ix. 21 ; 
2 Chron. viii. 7, 8.) 

“ But neither in the reign of David nor 
Solomon were their enemies driven out before 
the children of Israel, whose proper bounds 
were still the same as at the time of the death 
of Joshua. For when the fullest limits, re- 
corded in scriptural history, were assigned to 
the kingdom over which those monarchs 
reigned, it is added, as descriptive even of the 
farther glory of Solomon’s reign, and Judah 
and Israel dwelt safely, every man under his 
vine and under his fig-tree, from Dan even to 
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Beersheba, all the days of Solomon. (1 Kings, “ The River of Egypt, from which to the] travelling a distance of about six miles and 
iv. 25.) | Euphrates the inheritance of Israel extends, | back ; while we were able to examine several 
“ The extent of the covenanted inheritance might at once and universally, without an ex-| lateral passages. A strange enough under- 
may therefore be seen, not in the land of Is- planatory word, be identified with the Nile, | taking it is. A day spent beneath the earth 
rael of old, but in the dominion of Solomon,|which is emphatically and exclusively, as/| would itself be extraordinary enough. But as 
including all the lands of tributary kings, from’ known to all the world, the river of Egypt.) we travelled on, we constantly met surprises 
the land of Hamath, its king in the number, But because the Holy Land, as possessed by | and sudden chanyes and novelties, which were 
to the shores of the Red Sea; and from the the Israelites in ancient times, never reached | perfectly in keeping with an underground life 
border of Egypt to the Euphrates, including to Egypt, and the Nile never formed its boun- | perhaps, but which suggest in the recollection 
all the kings on the west side of that river. dary, the brook Besor, in the land of Philistia,| more of the Arabian Nights’ labours and won- 
But the borders of Judah and Israel, viz. Dan'a mere streamlet compared to the Nile, and | ders, than of the matter-of-fact manners and 
and Beersheba, within which the children of sometimes nearly, if not altogether dry in| customs of the worthy Dutch county of Scho. 
Israel dwelt in safety, were not the borders of summer, without being transported to its bor- | harie. . 
Solomon’s dominion; and no more are they ders, has been exalted into the river of Egypt.| Thus—to speak only of the labours of the 
the borders of Israel’s decreed and destined If the terms of the covenant be not altogether | day,—(for day it was, though I shall always 
inheritance. The terms of the Abrahamic disregarded, such an opinion is unworthy of 
covenant rise far higher than the record of confutation, as a brook, were it even worthy 
Solomon’s reign. In them there is no word of being the boundary of a large kingdom, 
of nations that should not be driven out; nor cannot, while flowing only in one country, be 
of any other kingdom than that of Israel the river of another which it never reaches. 
alone, from the river of Egypt to the ot (To becontinued.) 
Euphrates. But the sovereignty which he atti 
exercised over all the kingdoms of his domin- 
ion, reaching to the heaven-appointed borders, SCHOHARIE CAVE. 
give a practical illustration of the extent of ; ; se . 
the inheritance of Israel, whenever, in the We publish the following description of this 
completion of the covenant, all these countries) recently discovered subterranean region, and 
shall. be the land of their possession. David of an excursion of two young gentlemen of 
and Solomon acknowledged no other ‘borders’ this city within it. It may perhaps tempt 


than the borders of Egypt, the Euphrates the |Some of our readers to follow the footsteps of 
> , ’ 


Red Sea, and Hamath ; and none who look eal the travellers on their tour of exploration. 
they did to the covenant of the Lord with| Extract from a letter, dated 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, can acknow- Trenton Falls, Sept. 21, 1844. 
ledge limits more circumscribed. And the) ‘On our way to this place, we left the 
spirit of faith breaks through the bonds with | great western route at Schenectady, that we 
which a false theory concerning the limits of might visit the cave recently discovered and 
Israel has fettered inquiry; and gives full explored in the town of Schoharie, It is but 
freedom to read the words as they are writ. | twenty-two miles from Schenectady, and is ea- 
ten, and to seek the ‘ borders’ where they are |sily accessible from that place, by q road 
to be found} in the utmost bounds of Solomon’s|which passes, first across the Mohawk valley, 
dominion. and then through a bold range of hills con- 
‘** At no other time did the Israelites so ful-| nected with the Kaatskills, which exhibit a 
ly possess their promised inheritance as in the | great deal of fine upland scenery. 
days of Solomon. After his death the glory| Although several small caves in the lime- 
of Israel was greatly diminished; and the stone of these mountains have been known for 
kingdom was rent in twain. ‘The seed of Ja-| many years, none of any size were ever dis- 
cob, a divided and often mutually conflicting covered till 1842. In the summer of that 
people, did cleave to the remnant of the na-| year, — Howe, who had not long resided in 
tions that were left around them, and forsook | that vicinity, was induced to enter and ex- 
the Lord God of their fathers. Ephraim vex-| plore what was called a blow-hole, near the 
ed Judah, and Judah Ephraim, The tide of| Robleskill Creek. This was a fissure in the 
conquest, renewed by David, was turned back,} earth, from which cold air rushed in the sum- 
and never rose so high again. ‘The enemies|mer months, so vehemently as to blow the 
of Israel prevailed. ‘The inheritance which) leaves and twigs quite away from its entrance. 
the Lord had given them, they lost. Eph-|In winter, as strong a current blew in. 
raim was given up to his idols, and fell in his} Howe, having satisfied himself that the ca- 
iniquity. ‘Ten tribes were destroyed from off vity was a large one, prepared himself to ex- 
the land of Israel ; and their place was occu-| plore it, and entered alone, with a lamp in one | scribe six miles of a rocky sea-shore, as the 
pied by aliens from their commonwealth. | hand and a gun in the other. The gun prov-| precise turns and ramifications of our journey. 
Judah never regained what Ephraim had lost.|ed useless. But after some delay in the build-|‘The hall which seemed to me the strangest, 
And for the perfect completion of the cove-|ding of a boat, a two or three miles’ journey {and the most beautiful of all of them, is that 
nant of God with their fathers, in respect to; showed him the beauties of a curious and ex-| which is called the Rotunda. I suppose it is 
the extent as wellas the perpetuity of the pro-|tensive cavern. He soon after established an | not more than thirty feet in diameter, but one 
mised inheritance, we must look to the days|Inn near the spot for the accommodation of| cannot estimate distance in recollecting such 
when ‘ Judah and Ephraim shall be one in|the curious; and made, and still makes exca-| proportions. It is cased with shining stalac- 
the hands of the Lord,’ and when, according | vations and other arrangements to facilitate | tite formations of a yellowish white, and runs 
to the new division of the land, as defined by | the journey through the cave. up, up, no man.can tell how high. You look 
Ezekiel, the twelve tribes of Israel, one as| C. and 1, with two other gentlemen, and a|up into the darkness of a topless pit. Our 
well as another, shall inherit the land, (Ezek, | guide, made as careful a survey of it as seven | guide lighted a bunch of birch bark, and held 
xlvii. 13, 14,) from the river of Egypt to the|hours spent in it would permit. In that time|it upon the top of along pole above us. It 
great river Euphrates.” we advanced as far in it as any party hadever| lighted up the beautifully shining walls for 
Section 2 treats of the River of Egypt.— | gone, visiting one new chamber indeed, thus} eighty or a hundred feet, but they were as far 


centrated midnights,)—soon after we entered, 
we passed painfully enough, on hands and 
knees, with heads down bent, through a tun- 
nel eleven rods long. Its top is smooth, but 
its floor is very rough,—and the pilgrimage is 
a very hard one. We had scarcely emerged 
from it when we embarked in a little skiffand 
sailed across a black Styx, under as black a 
vault, as easily as Sinbad the sailor under si- 
milar circumstances. More easily in fact, for 
1 think he struck his head several times. We 
left this luxurious navigation, and C. and I 
set out on a trip, if trip it can be called, to see 
a water-fall whose murmurs we heard far be- 
low. The guide told us the way, but declined 
accompanying us, as we could not lose our- 
selves, and so sat down to await our return. 
Down we went, through a passage so narrow 
and so low that we could not turn round after 
we had entered it; so low that we could only 
lie at length in it. Wo to the faint heart, 
and to those behind or before him. Down we 
went, at.an angle of perhaps ten degrees,— 
hands first,—then heads,—through nine or 
ten rods of it. Then another change to a 
roomy nook, with rough rocks tumbled in all 
around—and this dashing, babbling stream 
jumping over them. We wondered at it, tas- 
ted of it, traced it, and left it to wind our 
snail-like passage upagain. Hardly ten min- 
utes after we were in a gallery perhaps halfa 
mile long, and thirty or forty feet wide and 
high. And so from moment to moment, or 
from hour to hour, the cavern changed from 
the most tiresome and disagreeable creeping 
passages, to halls or passages of wonderful 
grandeur or beauty. 

I will not undertake to describe in detail 
these several rooms or passages. The jour- 
ney is one which must be remembered to be 
understood, and I would as soon try to de- 





From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 











think of it as seven hours of successive con. * 
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apart as below, and that same black darkness 
closed the view. Last year — Howe adjust- 
ed in the cave, what any where else would 
have been a sky-rocket. He took care that 
the stick should be perfectly vertical, and fired 
it. The rocket rushed up, entered a cavity 
wider than that below, burst, and for a moment 
illuminated white walls which were never 
white before, and came down again without 
having touched arch or wall. A few days 
since another similar hall was discovered. 
We were the second party which had seen it. 
By-the-way, it requires some underground 
swimming to reach it. Its stalactites are 
more beautiful than those of the Rotunda. 
They are so arranged around it, as to give 
the walls the appearance of closely grouped 
marble pilasters, finely fluted. The forma- 
tion of the whole hall, however, is not quite 
so regular as that of the other. As nearly as 
can be ascertained by the courses of the sev- 
eral passages of the cave, as they have been 
measured, these two rooms, in each of which, 
were they a little wider, Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment might stand, rise beneath a high peak 
called Barrach-Soughrie, which is perhaps 
the highest of the bold mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood. 
Almost as remarkable as these, is the 
“ Winding Way,” through which you pass to 
reach them. It is no where wider than five 
or six feet—usually not so wide—but it rises 
high above your head, running zigzag for 
more than a hundred rods in length, a path- 
way where one cannot fall, and where he can 
see but a very short distance before or behind 
him. The walls are closely coated like those 
of the “ Rotunda” and the “ Capitol” with a 
white and yellow stalaetite, or are of white 
stone, left smooth by the passage of water in 
some past generation. You may imagine how 
beautifully the light is reflected from the bril- 
liant walls, moist as they are in most parts 
from the general moisture of the atmosphere. 
These are the greater beauties of the cave. 
Other halls are large, and in their general ef- 
fect as grand, but none so richly finished. 
But you can scarcely pass anywhere along its 
rough passages, after you have fairly entered, 
without seeing above you single specimens or 
masses of brilliant stalactite, mostly small in- 
deed, but in some places of great size and 
beauty. The limestone rock, in the crevices 
of which you are walking, lies in regular hor- 
izontal strata, so that in many places it has 
exactly the appearance of mason work. The 
eave has been formed by the dropping down 
of the rock in certain places, to a greater or 
less depth below. Thus the wall above—one 
is tempted to call it the ceiling, so smoothly 
does it lie—is often as flat and square as that 
of a finished room. You may walk for half a 
mile over broken stone, rough enough below 
you indeed, but with the satisfaction of seeing 
a perfectly level and smooth rock covering 
above you. Wherever, in this flat roof, there 
is any crack in the stone, drops of water have 
trickled through and stalactites have formed, 
brilliantly white, and shining vividly as they 
catch the light, which is almost lost on the 











































black lime-rock above and behind them. Of 
the smaller ones, which hang like single ici- 


cles, one may collect any'number. The larg-| ducted ; whether good order, good discipline, 
er groups are more rare. 


ties which make a day there utterly wild and 
unearthly. The experience of it was, as you 
may suppose, so sublime and grand, that we 
did not in the least regret the extremely fa- 
tiguing labours of our twelve miles’ journey 
in the cavern’s borders. In another year — 
Howe’s path-making labours will be so far ad- 
vanced as to render the passage comparative- 
ly easy, without, I think, destroying any of 
its wonders. It will then be an object of in- 
terest to travellers, on their way to visit the 
beautiful spot where I am writing. 


a just economy, and neatness, that crowning 
One of them, which hangs six or seven feet| excellence, are preserved and exacted; and 


from the roof, has precisely the appearance of| perhaps nothing is sooner detected, than the 
gracefully folded drapery. Like all of them,| presence or absence of that benignant influ- 
it is semi-transparent, and its colours are| ence which is shed around and abroad by the 
beautiful when a light is so placed as to shine| exercise of the Christian law of kindness, 
through it. As you strike its several folds, |“ Whatsoeverthings ye would that men should 
they ring out different musical tones, solemnly | do to you, do ye even so to them,” is a pre- 
deep, with a gallery of half a mile long to| cept which should be carefully recollected by 
echo them. In the intense silence of the/all persons, but especially by those who are 
cave, to which midnight is noisy, as you sit| invested with authority to govern and control, 
looking down into the utter darkness of the 
passage beyond, those sounds come upon you} ment of the Court-house, which is a handsome 
with the effect of the most solemn music. 


Franklin County Jain, occupies the base- 


and substantial edifice. The department ap- 
In as large a hall, perhaps, in another part| propriated for the detention of petty offenders 


of the same, C. blewa horn. The echoes) and felons, is excellently built ; the cells, con- 
rang and rang round as long before they died | structed of large blocks of stone, closed with 
away, with the same organ-like dignity and| strong iron doors, are of ample dimensions 
depth of tone. And when in the same place| and well ventilated; and, together with the 
our guide fired a pistol, the explosion, loud as| area, are exceedingly neat and suitably fur- 
that of a heavy cannon in the outer air, was,|nished. There is no jail in the northern 
injust the same way, free from all crash or| states to compare with it in these respects. 
harshness. That was the real “diapason of| But a serious objection exists here, common 
the cannon.” I never heard so solemn and| to almost every county-prison in the United 
gently musical a sound. 


States, viz., the indiscriminate association of 
If you are alone in any part of the cave, away | different classes of offenders: the being with- 


from any of the streams of water which flow | out employment, and not disposed to improve- 
through most of the passages, and if you are| ment, exerts naturally the worst influences. 
undisturbed by the bats which throng some of| This evil is greatly increased, where men and 
the gallaries, and there extinguish your light, 
you have the grandest combination possible of 
all the conditions which go to make the su- 
blimity, or, if you please, the horrors of lone- 
liness. Silence, as I have said, is perfect. 
Not a grain of dust to brush against another, 
not an animalcule to buzz round you; not a 
breath of air gives the sounds, which are in 
midnight above ground, though we are not 
conscious of them. And darkness, where 
three or four hundred or more feet of rock are 
between you and light, is real darkness. So 
is loneliness, when your next neighbour is 
working on his farm a furlong above your 
head. 





























women are under imprisonment at the same 
time ; and if any means can be devised for 
placing the latter in some other portion of the 
building, it would be a wise measure, The 
keeper of the jail performs his duty, and all 
the supplies are amply sufficient. At present, 
there are but four prisoners, and one of these 
is partially insane. 

The County Autms-House is conveniently 
situated, but not constructed with reference to 
such classification of its inmates as seems ne- 
cessary in institutions of this class, where, 
usually, it is by no means easy to secure good 
order and good moral conduct. The judi- 
cious plan of giving “ out-door aid” to some 
indigent families who can in part sup- 
port themselves, prevents the house from 
being very inconveniently crowded, and checks 
the increase of pauperism by keeping alive in 
some degree, that self-respect and independ- 
ence which always receives its death-blow in 
a poor-house. But these establishments are 
absolutely necessary for many, who, by bodi- 
ly infirmity and various chronic diseases, are 
incapable both of labour and of much self- 
care; and hence it becomes the duty of those 
officers, who act for the tax-paying citizens of 
the county, to be assured that they appoint to 
the management of Alms-houses, persons of 
kind dispositions, industrious, neat, and tempe- 
rate habits, and of tact and capacity to exer- 
cise control with firmness, yet without severi- 
ty, and to maintain a watchful care which 
shall never admit abuses or neglects. Money 
enough is usually expended in these institu- 
tions for procuring all needed comforts—but 
good judgment is not always exercised in the 
choice of the head officers; nor is there a suf- 
ficiently frequent inspection. Stated visits di- 
ligently prepared for, should not satisfy di- 
rectors that their duty is accomplished. I 
regret I cannot say that the Alms-house at 


Such are one or two of the grand peculiari- 


Truly, yours, een 


From the Ohio State Journal. 


A Visit to the Public Institutions.—State 
of Ohio. 


It may not be uninteresting to the citizens 
of Columbus, to learn how a stranger is im- 
pressed in examining the state and county in- 
stitutions situated in the capital city of Ohio. 
To a person accustomed to visits.of investiga- 
tion, it requires no long time to ascertain 
whether an establishment is well or ill con- 
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Columbus compares well with many others, 
but its defects can in some important respects 
be remedied ; and I cannot but believe it no 
more than a reasonable expectation, that sit- 
uated near a city somewhat widely known for 
the benevolent spirit of its inhabitants, as well 
as the centre of so many liberally sustained 
state charities, that the County Alms-house 
will receive a larger share of attention than it 
does at present. Want of neatness and order 
are apparant and prominent defects. The 
apartments or cells for the insane, it is hoped, 
will be needed but a short time longer: these 
cells are much better built, and of larger size 
than are often seen for this class of alms- 
house inmates: they are perhaps six feet by 
nine, contain a bed, and are ventilated by a 
Window strongly grated, of good size, having 
opposite a barred door. The situation of these 
rooms is most unfortunately chosen, opening 





THE FRIEND. 


of the prison is such as to authorize it, if this 
were not the absolute duty of the state in any 
circumstances. ‘There are few female pri- 
soners; their rooms were neat, and | found 
them employed with their needles ; but a state 





| of completion, will soon be open to receive 


these afflicted, helpless beings; and then if 
not taken advantage of by those who so im. 
perfectly discharge their duty, in the care of 
those who can no longer care for themselves, 


prison is not a proper place for women, except | then I repeat, it will be time enough neither 


a matron is appointed to superintend, and to 
maintain order, and some kind of regulation 
over their conduct and conversation. ‘The care 
of the insane here, as in other prisons, is a 
very serious inconvenience to the officers, 
since the discipline which applies to the peni- 
tentiary, cannot be applied to this class of ir- 
responsible prisoners. 

Of the state institutions, seen to great dis- 
advantage, it being the season of vacation, 
were the Asylum for the Buirnp, and the 
Dear and Dums. These edifices are built 
plainly, and substantially, and with great good 
judgment for use and comfort, not for show. 





as they do upon an apartment where large| At no distant time I should think additions 
fires are kept for carrying forward the house-| necessary for lodging-rooms, and indeed at 
hold work—and at once subjecting the occu-| present such would be a great accommodation. 
pant to excessive heat, and to improper expo- | ‘These beneficent establishments are well de- 
sure at times when the violence of the parox-| serving the continued fostering care of the 
ysms prevents self-care and control. The| state; and they have already earned a repu- 
cells appeared to have been recently white-| tation which reflects high praise upon their 
washed ; but the air was impure from want of | guardians and teachers, and which both claims 


that special daily care, requisite for patients | and sanctions the continued liberal support of 


rendered helpless from the double infirmity of| the liberal state, which has been so ready to 
bodily disease and mental disability. An epi-| provide for the suffering classes of her citi- 


leptic patient, more comfortable than usual, | zens and children. 


and a man at once deaf, dumb, blind, and in- 


Of the Ohio Asylum for the Insanz, I must 


sane, most excited commiseration. At present | here speak briefly, and I fear I shall do but 
there are but few more than twenty inmates| imperfect justice to this most admirable and 


in the Franklin County Alms-house. 
ter the numbers are larger. 

The State Penrrentiary deserves a fuller 
notice than I have leisure at this time to give. 
It is evidently in a prosperous condition as re- 
gards its financial concerns ; it is under excel- 
Jent and mild discipline; the officers appear 
to be humane men, and seem to exercise no 
authority with undue severity ; in fact the in- 
fringement of discipline alone makes it appa- 
rent that authority exists to be exercised. 
The prison, in architectural construction, is 
somewhat deficient, like most others ; the cells 
are decidedly too small, and are not ventilat- 
ed. The prisoners are however in excellent 
health ; no disease prevails; there are a few 
invalids in the Hospital, but, in general, one 
would remark the health of the place as quite 
unusual for so large a prison. ‘The food is of 
excellent quality. In conversing with the 
prisoners, the expression was universal of re- 
spect and good-will towards the warden, 
whose kindness disposes them to obedience, 
and whose good counsels are received with 
much advantage. The aspect of the officers 
was creditable to those who chose and estab- 
lished them in the prison. A religious teach- 
er attends here. At first his labours were 
rendered gratuitously ; latterly, a pittance is 
allowed, so wholly inadequate as a compensa- 
tion for important services rendered, that I 
feel unwilling to name the sum. ‘The prison 
has a right toa chaplain, who shall be well 
paid for his services, and whose whole time 
shall be devoted to instructing the prisoners. 
It is not creditable that this has so long been 


In win-| well conducted institution. 


Humanity never 
put forth a more urgent claim, than when 
pleading for the establishment of this asylum. 
Ohio did nobly and well, in its first founda- 
tion ; and now, extending its benefits by pro- 
viding for the large class of incurables, which 
crowd jails and alms-houses, she is completing 
a holy work, honouring herself in this distin- 
tinguished liberality, and blessed and honour- 
ed by all who know to what deplorable condi- 
tions the insane are reduced, when wanting 
the appropriate care their peculiar disease re- 
quires. ‘The best ordered alms-house furnish- 
es no suitable accommodations or efficient 
care for the insane ; it is fruitless to look for 
it in private families, for there it cannot be 
secured ; it is only in well-governed, well and 
vigilantly controlled asylums, that the insane 
can find appropriate and skilful treatment. 
How great the blessing to those who are the 
recipients of this care, none can fully appreci- 
ate, who have not looked upon scenes of suf- 
fering and distress produced by the want of it. 
If any doubt that the late additional appropri- 
ation for enlarging the asylum to receive a 
class of incurable patients, was called for, 
they ought to be informed of that of which 
they cannot, with such impressions, but be ig- 
norant, that the most appalling forms of suf. 
fering and degradation at this hour exist in 
this state, calling for speediest remedy and 
relief. Men and women in states of complete 
nudity, subject to the lowest forms of degrad- 
ing exposure, irritated and aggravated by ex- 
tremes of neglect, these are all found even 
now in Ohio, and cases are not specially here 


delayed, especially as the pecuniary condition | adduced, only because the asylum in progress 









to withhold detailed cases, nor the names of 
persons who forgot what is due to the suffer. 
ing, and due to themselves. 

A visiter admitted to the State Asylum for 
the Insane, will probably first remark the ex. 
act neatness and order which distinguishes 
every ward and eachrapartment. The floors, 
the walls, the beds, the apparel of the patients, 
and the patients themselves, all give evidence 
of a uniform care on the part of the attend. 
ants, and of fidelity and right-judging govern. 
ment on the part of the superintendent. 

Every department of this institution is well 
conducted—whether the halls, the cooking 
department, or the laundry. Ample supplies 
of excellent water afford the means of cleanli- 
ness, and promote health; the food is of ex. 
cellent quality, and well prepared. ‘The wide, 
long halls, on either side of which range the 
lodging-rooms, afford space for exercise, and 
the ventilation throughout is complete. Some 
of the patients will be found in the women’s 
wing, variously employed. Knitting, sewing, 
devising some sort of fancy work, or engaged 
in amusing games or reading ; perhaps culti- 
vating flowers, or cherishing a pet bird ; at 
times walking abroad, or being conveyed in a 
carriage. Again you will find them assisting 
in the washing and ironing rooms, also mak- 
ing and mending, and with ready zeal proffer. 
ing their services to the attendants in the din- 
ing rooms, or rendering help to the nurses in 
watching an invalid, or cheering one more 
than usually depressed and desponding. In- 
dustry is not limited to the women’s depart- 
ment. The men may be found cultivating the 
garden, trimming the flower-borders, grading 


attendants in various avocations, and one, es- 
pecially, chooses to govern the cows, skilfully 
managing the restive, and keeping the whole 
yard in complete control. Again, others may 
be seen carrying wood and water, and happy 
in being treated with consideration, and re- 


garded as important in the daily management | 
The general health of the | 
patients appears to be good, no acute diseases © 


of ** home affairs.” 


are prevailing. Some say on seeing these 
patients so tranquil, so happy, and so usefully 


occupied —* Of what use to keep them at the | 


asylum?” The wse can be shown by investi- 


gating asI have done the forlorn condition of | 


the returned incurables in alms-houses, Un- 
der a skilful treatment, they are comfortable- 
without it, they relapse into the most pitiable 
conditions. I remarked that Dr. Awl was 
welcomed by his patients as a friend and bro- 
ther; they approached him with affectionate 
confidence, and were sure of receiving a kind- 
ly word or pleasant remark, suited to their 
respective states of mind. I also noticed that 
he was prompt to fulfilany promise, and care- 


ful to permit as little delay in affordinga suit- | 


able gratification as circumstances would per 
mit. The institution is fortunate in the ex 
cellence of its officers, and those employed to 





the grounds, reading, writing, assisting the | 
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For “ The Friend.” 
FALSE PROPHETS. 








carry forward the general work of the estab- 
ment. The patients manifest attachment to 
their attendants, as well as to the physicians ; 


and here, if any where, one may continually 
rejoice in ‘ good accomplished.’ 

One feature of this Asylum [ must not pass 
over in this very cursory description, viz., the 
devotional exercises, to which all, who are 
well enough, gather, in one of the large par- 
lours, early in the evening. From forty to 
fifty are usually present, and it is touching and 
delightful to see the increasing company, as 
the prayer bell rings, issuing from their sev- 
eral halls and gathered into one band, to unite 
their devotions and join in thanksgivings to 
the Father of Mercies, for blessings received 
and benefits enjoyed. A-chapter is read by 
the superintendent, a hymn sung, in which 
most join, and a prayer offered; then, in the 
same quiet, orderly manner, they retire to 
their respective halls. 

Neither this institution, nor those who la- 
bour in it, governed by its benevolent and skil- 


ful superintendent, need any praise from a 
Their works praise them ; 
and thousands of grateful beings bless them, 
through benefits directly conferred on them- 
And memory will 
indeed be dull, when the benefactor of the in- 
sane in Ohio—the devoted and disinterested 
man who toiled for the good of those who 
were suffering, the advocate and friend of those 
who were friendless, of both the blind and the 
insane, is forgotten; rather shall be said, non 


passing stranger. 


selves, or on their friends. 


immemor tanti beneficit. 
D. L. Dre. 
Columbus, Aug. 20, 1844. 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
THE DEPARTED CHILD. 
“ Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
It was a happy little band and she the only girl; 


A lovely child, with sunny locks, that hung in many a 


curl; 

The dark full eyo—the lustrous smile—the fair soul- 
beaming brow, 

In their unsullied innocence, are bright before me 
now. 


To-day, (ah! what to us may not a single day re- 
veal ;) 
That voice is still—those lips are closed by death's 
unchanging seal !— 
* * * * 
Sleep on, fair clay, we know the soul that made thy 
features bright 
Is living yet, though far above the reach of mortal 


sight; 

That He pam blessed the little ones and said, “ Come 
unto me,” 

Hath called thy spirit to his arms, and that “’tis well” 
with thee. 


And is it well with those fond hearts that doated on 
their flower, 

The fairest and the frailest bud that blossomed in 
their bower? 

Heaven comfort them; and may his grace so in their 
bosoms dwell, 

That they, mid deep parental grief, may yet respond 
“Tis well.” 

E. C. 8. 


Cedar Brook, 1841. 


In Christ the whole gospel is treasured up ; 
he is the light, the food, and the medicine of 


the soul.— Mason. 





































Well did the Redeemer of men know what | end of the world seemed ot. hana 





earthquakes,—and a dense fog that covered 
two continents, appear to have awakened 
alarm in England, and probably to some the 
Passing 


was in man when he said, “ I am come in my | events threw their shadows on the page of the 


Father’s name, and ye receive me not: if an- 

other shall come in his own name, him ye will 

receive.” The coming of Christ in his lowly 

appearance in the hearts of men, continues to 

be a stumbling-block to the children of this 

world; some outward object of glory, some 

descending in kingly grandeur, or magnifi- 

cently on the clouds, would better suit our car- 
nal natures; for among professing Christians 
now, as among unbelieving Jews formerly, a 
visible appearance in princely state is still de- 
sired. Hence the many sad instances we 
have had of individuals, either misled by dis- 
eased imaginations, or to subserve some sel- 
fish end, to attain which they cared not for 
consequences, taking hold of this propensity, 
and leading the unwary after them, even into 
the strangest delusions: while the unbelief 
of their followers in the immediate presence 
of the Lord, is the ground and cause of their 
credulity. Thomas-like, they are looking for 
occular and corporeal evidence of the Lord’s 
resurrection. 

Perversionsof Scripture respecting the com- 
ing of Christ, and the formation of fanatic 
sects, were common even before the Saviour 
took flesh and dwelt amongst men. To these 
Gamaliel alludes when he speaks of Theudas 
who “boasted himself to be somebody ; to 
whom a number of men, about four hundred, 
joined themselves : who was slain ; and all, as 
many as obeyed him, were scattered and 
brought to nought. After this man rose up 
Judas of Galilee in the days of the taxing, 
and drew away much people after him; he 
also perished ; and all, even as many as obey- 
ed him, were scattered.” 

If many do not now positively assert them- 
selves to be Christ, yet they stand in the 
place of him with the ignorant, and hence in 
substance is verified the prediction, ‘“* Many 
shall come in my name saying, I am Christ, 
and shall deceive many.” From the period 
when our Lord thus spoke, to the present 
time, many schemers have arisen and formed 
parties, a few of whose histories have come 
down to us, and probably many others of 
more limited extent and duration, yet 
drawing in their train much domestic misery, 
have had their passing hour and are forgotten. 
Some of the projects put forth by these blind 
leaders of the blind, were doubtless well cal- 
culated to deceive the unwary and mislead the 
simple, for the baits of satan are various, and 
suited to all situations and states. Long ago 
was it said, “ false Christs and false prophets 
shall rise, and shall show signs and wonders.” 
To the credulous, with excited imaginations, 
fanning each other into flame, and maddening 
the over-acting brain by the contagion of ex- 
ample, the common and natural events of na- 
ture become “ signs,” and every unexplained 
deviation from what they deem the usual 
course of events, are “‘ wonders.” 


In the year 1783, calamities in the island 










of Jamaica,—several meteorological pheno- 
mena in different parts of Europe,—shocks of] entirely away, for if it remains, we shall nev- 


poet, and Cowper thus moralized over 


“a world that seems 
To toll the death-bell of its own decease, 

And by the voice of all its elements 

To preach the general doom. When were the winds 
Let slip with such a warrant to destroy ? 
When did the waves so haughtily o’erleap 
Their ancient barriers, deluging the dry ? 
Fires from beneath, and meteors from above, 
Portentous, unexampled, unexplained, 

Have kindled beacons in the skies; and the old 
And crazy earth has had her shaking fits 

More frequent, and foregone her usual rest. 

Is it a time to wrangle, when the props 

And pillars of our planet seem to fail, 

And nature with a dim and sickly eye 

To wait the close of all? But grant her end 
More distant, and that prophecy demands 

A longer respite, quntenginhed yet ; 

Still they are frowning signals, and bespeak 
Displeasure in His breast who smites the earth 
Or heals it, makes it languish or rejoice.” 


The end of the world has repeatedly been 
declared to be nigh at hand, but the humble 
Christian contents himself with the belief 
that “of that day and that hour knowing no 
man.” ‘True it is, that to every one of us in- 
dividually, the end of all terrestrial things is 
fast approaching; and deeply it behooves us 
to be prepared for the midnight cry, with oil 
in our vessels with our lamps. ‘There is a 
disposition in man, to escape from the scrutiny 
of his own heart, from the admonitions and 
reproofs of the secret Witness, to lay hold of 
something that is obvious and tangible. Glad- 
ly we hear the cry of “ Lo, here is Christ! 
or lo he is there !”—but we turn a deaf ear 
to the admonition “ behold, the kingdom of 
God is within you.” 

Toall of us, and at all times, the cry may 
be properly sent forth, “ Repent, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” 





For ‘* The Friend.”’ 
Relics of the Past.—No. 38. 


No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. 


LIFE OF JOHN PAPOONUNG. 


(Continued from page 30.) 


Papoonung then continued his speech, and 
made complaint of some abuses which the 
white people put on them in trade. He said 
that the prices promised them for their skins 
had not been given them when they were 
brought in for sale, and that this had led their 
young men to play unfair tricks, by leaving 
the ears and paws attached to the skins. 
“ This,” he added, “ is not as it ought to be. 
We should not leave our skins in such a man- 
ner, but our corrupt hearts have found out 
this way of dealing.” 

“ Brother, you see there is no love nor ho- 
nesty on either side. You do wrong in alter- 
ing your prices, and the Indians do wrong in 
bringing skins to you with so much badness 
on them. Brother, we propose to fling this 
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er agree or love one another as we ought to/to my heart, that man was not made for that 
do. Now, brother, I desire you may not|end, therefore I have ceased from war. Yet 
raise your goods to too high a price, but low-|I have not laboured to bring about peace so 
er them as you can afford it, that we may live | much as I ought to have done. [ was made 
and walk together in one brotherly love and | weak for that work by the bad spirit strivin 
friendship, as brethren ought to do. to overcome the good in my heart. But 

“ Brother, I must once more acquaint you|hope the good spirit will overcome the bad, 
that my chief design in making this visit, is|and then I shall be strong to labour heartily 
to confer about religious matters, and that our|to bring people from war to peace. I have 
young men agree with me in this, and wanttojofien thought it strange that the Christians 
love God, and jsave off their former badjare such great warriors, and have wondered 
courses. they are not greater lovers of peace. For 

“ Brother, with regard to what 1 have men-| from the time God first showed himself to my 
tioned about religion, it may be some may not| mind, and put his goodness in my heart, I 
think as I do, or may think slightly of these | found myself in such a temper, that I thought 
matters, but I am fixed in my principles, and |if the flesh had been whipped off me with 
shall always abide by them. I am glad I|horse-whips, I could have borne it without be- 
have an opportunity of mentioning these seve-|ing angry at those who did it.’ As we were 
ral matters in presence of such a large audi-| riding upon the way, I had a mind to say 
ence of young and old people. The great|something to him concerning our Saviour’s 
God observes all that passes in our hearts,| words and example when on earth. I desired 
and hears all that we say to one another.” _| the interpreter to ask him if he was disposed 

He then finished with a solemn act of pray-|to hear such things. He answered, ‘such 
er and thanksgiving, which he performed very | words are very good, and would be very ac- 
devoutly. ceptable at a fit time, but they are awful, and 

The next day the governor returned a kind | should be spoken of at a solemn time, for then 
and suitable answer, promising that care|the heart is soft, and they would enter in and 
should be taken to prevent the cause of com-|not be lost. When the heart is hard, they 
plaint in trade, encouraged them to persevere | will not go into it, and so are lost. Such words 
in their religious progress, and wished them a|should not be lost; ata fit time I would be 
prosperous journey. glad to hear of these things.’ 

From the foregoing speech of Papoonung,| ‘Concerning people reasoning about reli- 
it appears that he had had many satisfactory | gion, he said,‘ When people speak of these 
interviews with Friends on religious subjects. | things, they are apt to stand in opposition one 
Anthony Benezet’s account of this visit states,| against the other, as though they strove to 
“ Friends had solid opportunities with them. | throw each other down, or to see which was 
They regularly attended meetings during their |the wisest. Now these things should not be 
stay in town, kept themselves quite free from|so. Whilst one is speaking the other should 
drink, and behaved soberly and orderly.” hold down his head till the first is done, and 

From the accounts derived from these In-|then speak without being in a‘ heat or angry.’ 
dians, it appeared that tRere had been for| “I told him many of my Friends, as well 
some years a time of religious awakening |as myself, had been thoughtful about the In- 
among them, and especially of late under the |dians last winter, and had desires for their 
ministry of Papoonung. ‘T'wo or three others| welfare ; and that our hearts were made to 
among them had recently felt themselves call- | love many of them, though we had never seen 
ed to labour in the same line. They appeared|them. He replied, ‘I believe this love was 
very earnest in desire that true piety, that in-|of God. You did not know we should come 








not to speak to the Quakers, but to hearken 
and hear what they would say to me. 1 have 
heard a voice speak to my heart, ‘the Qua- 
kers are right.’ It may be a wrong voice, 
but I believe it is the true voice. However, 
if that 1 fecl in my heart remain with me, I 
shall come again to see the Quakers, and if I 
continue to grow strong, I hope the time will 
come that I shall be joined in close fellowship 
with them.’ ” 

During the time this Friend was thus tra- 
velling with the Indians, he learned many 
particulars from the interpreter of the early 
exercises of Papoonung, and the conflicts and 
baptisms of spirit he had passed through, pre- 
paratory to his taking upon him to preach 
among his people. 

Papoonung and his followers returned home 
from Bethlehem, and he appears to have con- 
tinued the exercise of his ministerial labours 
among them, having gained some further 
knowledge of divine things. The Moravians 
were not yet prepared to receive him as one 
of them, for he had not been baptised in water, 
neither had partaken of that outward ordi- 
nance which they termed the Lord’s Supper. 
They still called him a “ heathen moralist,” 
although he fully and freely declared his be- 
lief in the divinity of our Saviour, and gladly 
rested his hopes of future happiness on the 
offering upon Calvary, and the regenerating 
influences of the Holy Spirit. 


(To be continued.) 
cms 





Curious and Instructive.—A stone crossed 
the Firth with the S. W. wind of the 5th. A 
single plant of sea-weed had grown upon it, 
and being covered with numerous air-blad- 
ders, migrated with the stone to the north 
shore. Upon being lifted out of the water 
the stone weighed 3 Ib. 11 oz., and the mate- 
rial of the plant 2 lb. 3 0z., making in all a 
weight of nearly 6 lb., which the buoyancy 
of the air inclosed in a multitude of small 
pods had safely ferried over. The plant did 
not seem to be loaded to its full floating pow- 


ward work by which the heart is changed from | down, neither did we ourselves know it. Yet er; although some of the pods had been in- 


bad to good, might be promoted. This change|God did; therefore he inclined your hearts 
they expressed by the heart becoming soft | towards us, that you might be the more glad, 
and filled with good. As they had come to|and make us the more welcome when we did 
experience this, they had absolutely refused | come.’ 
to join the other Indians in their wars, telling| “The morning I parted with the Indians 
them that they would not, though they should | at Bethlehem, I told them that I intended to 
be killed or made negroes of for declining it.|set my face homewards, and said, ‘If any of 
Papoonung said, whatever argument might/| you have a word of advice to give me, I shall 
be advanced for war, he was fully persuaded|hear it gladly.’ After a pause, Papoonung 
that when God made man, he never intended | spake as follows : 
they should kill or destroy one another. “* Brother, it discovers a good disposition 
When the time came for them to return, a/in you to love to hear good counsel. ‘There 
Friend from the city accompanied them as far | are some people that set light by what I say, 
as Bethlehem, who reported on his return|and will not hear me. Since I first had de- 
that their conduct was commendable, and that | sires after God, people of different notions 
the behaviour of Papooning afforded him much | about religion have spoken to me, all direct- 
satisfaction and instruction. ing me to their particular ways,—but there is 
He says:—* His deportment was such as|but one way to the place of happiness God 
manifested his mind to be quiet and easy, ac-| hath prepared for his creature man. 
companied with a becoming solidity and gra-| “ ‘ Brother, there are none that ever spoke 
vity. He dropped several expressions, which | such good words to me as I have now heard 
as they were interpreted to me, appeared wor-|from the Quakers: what they say answers 
thy of note. Being asked what he thought |exactly to what had been told my heart before 
of war, he answered, ‘It has long been told|I saw them. When I left homeI resolved 


jured and some burst, enough remained entire 
to transport the stone, thus suggesting an idea 
to all makers of floating jackets, chairs, and 
other contrivances to be used in shipwrecks, 
never to inclose the air in one mass, but in a 
great number of subdivisions, each water- 
tight, and containing each a number of little 
balls filled with the gas. A slight injury, 
such as perforation of a pin, may now render 
the best Mackintosh floater fatal. Not so, 
however, with the alge, when they go a-sail- 
ing, and execute on a small scale what ice- 
bergs are said to have performed, in trans- 
porting the large boulder stones over the 
globe.—Caledonian Mercury. 


There is no eloquence so powerful as the 
address of a holy and consistent life. It shames 
the accusers. It puts to silence the igno- 
rance of foolish men. It constrains them to 
admire.—Jay. 


Those who depend on God shall not want, 
even in a desert.— Hall, 
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THE FRIEND. 





MARIA FOX. 


A Testimony from Tottenham Monthly Meet- 
ing, concerning Maria Fox, who died at 
Tottenham on the 15th of the First month, 
1844, and was buried there on the 23rd of 
the same, being nearly 51 years of age, 
and a minister upwards of twenty years. 


(Concluded from page 31.) 


In the Fifth month, 1827, she was united 
in marriage to our dear friend, Samuel Fox, 
then residing at Weliington, in Somersetshire, 
and to him she became a most tenderly attach- 
ed and faithful companion, and to her beloved 
children, a very affectionate and faithful mo- 
ther. During her residence in the west of 
England, she visited several parts of the nation, 
with the full concurrence of her friends at 


the Gospel are to derive their instruction : but | 
being diligent in the reading of the Holy 

Scriptures, and in meditating upon them, and 

waiting before the Lord for the enlightening 

influence of his Spirit, they were untolded to 

her understanding, to her comfort and edifica- 

tion. 

Our beloved friend felt the preciousness of 
that redemption which comes through the Lord 
Jesus Christ; she loved Him because He first 
loved her, and gave Himself for her, and under 
the expansive influence of this love, strong 
were her desires that others might love Him 
also. She was often brought into a state of 
great self-abasement; she knew she had no- 
thing but what she had received, and felt alto- 
gether unworthy to be employed in the service 
of her Lord; but receiving the religion of 


home, and to the comfort and edification of| Christ as full of consolation to the true be- 


those amongst whom she travelled. 

In the year 1838, Maria Fox became a 
member of this Monthly Meeting, and we have 
a testimony to bear to the soundness and the 
authority of her ministry. It was a gift be- 
stowed by the great Head of the church, and 
she was concerned faithfully to occupy it to his 
honour. She was repeatedly absent from us 
in the service of the Gospel, and being careful 
to wait for the puttings forth and the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, she was given to feel the 
safety and the blessedness of moving in simple 
dependence upon Him. For the poor and the 
destitute, for the oppressed and the afflicted, 
for the very outcasts of society,—for those 
who were living as without God in the world, 
her soul was oftentimes exercised before the 
Lord : and in this village and neighbourhood, 
as well as in other parts, when travelling in the 
work of the ministry, her labours were espe- 
cially directed to such as these. 

{[t was her concern in herdaily walk to carry 
out the principles of the Gospel in the perform- 
ance of the various duties of life. The natural 
cheerfulness of her disposition, and her uni- 
form kindness and sympathy endeared her to 
the Friends of this meeting. Her general 


character was unobtrusive and retiring: but} Some days subsequently, after a similar occa- | proaching. 


liever, she did not indulge in gloom or distrust : 
on the contrary, it was her endeavour to hope | 
continually, and in everything to give thanks. 
Her last journey in the service of the Gos- 
pel was into Scotland, and some of the northern 
counties, in company with her beloved hus- 
band. She returned home in the Ninth month 
last, and was seldom absent from our meetings 
afterwards. During this period her communi- 
cations in the ministry and vocal petitions at | 
the throne of grace were not unfrequent, and 
were attended with peculiar brightness and 
power. In the persuasive constraining love | 
of the Gospel, she was enabled to preach the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, and to set be- 
fore us a view of the shortness and uncertainty 
of this life, and the necessity of preparation | 





for that which is to come. She was then in| 
possession of more thana usual share of health, 
and of that cheerful yet chastened enjoyment 
of life,.of which a Christian may lawfully par- 
take, until the sudden commencement of her 
last illness, a hemorrhage from the lungs, on 
the 15th of the Twelfth month last. 

On the first attack of the disorder she was 
perfectly tranquil, saying, “I am very calm: 
I feel that I amin my heavenly Father’s hands.” 
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is peace, and rest, and joy.” Her illness was 
not attended with much bodily pain, but she 
often suffered from weakness and difliculty of 
breathing. On one occasion, after recovering 
from a severe fit of coughing, our dear friend 
said, in a very emphatic manner, “ ‘ Peace, 
be still! and there was a greatcalm.’ The 
winds and the waves rage till He speaks the 
word, but no longer.” At another time she 
said, “‘ 1 want not only to think that my will 
is resigned, but to know it.” She several 
times during her illness repeated the words, 
*“¢] am the Lord that healeth thee;’ this 
word seems given me night after night, ‘ lam 
the Lord that healeth thee.’” On its being 
remarked, “ There is no limit to his power or 
his love,” she rejoined, “ Nor to his compas- 
sions, they fail not!” 

The peaceful repose of her soul in her God 
and Saviour was appropriately and beautifully 
described in the following language of the 
Psalmist, which she often repeated, “I will 
both lay me down in peace, and sleep: for 
thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in safety.” 
On one occasion, before settling for the night, 
she said, “ And now, O Lord, thou keeper of 
Israel, thou guide and guardian of thy people, 
to thee we commend our souls.” On awak- 
ing in the course of the same night, she said, 
“ We sit under his shadow with great delight, 
and his fruit is sweet to our taste.” At ano- 
ther time she said, “* We are having a balmy 
night, He giveth his people a song in the 
night ;” adding afterwards, “ songs of delive- 
rance, songs of gratitude, songs of praise, and 
songs of thanksgiving.” ‘Two days before 
her decease, after being relieved from an at- 
tack of pain which lasted several hours, she 
repeated these lines, 

“ When first thou didst thy all commit, 
To him upon the mercy-seat, 


He gave thee warrant from that hour, 
To trust his wisdom, love, and power.” 


In the course of Second-day, the 15th of the 
First month, it was evident to those who were 
watching her, that the last moment was ap- 
It would be impossible to convey 


those powers of conversation which, in early | sion of great exhaustion, our dear friend said,|an idea of the sweetness of her manner and 
life, when the heart was full of the vivacity of| ina very faint voice, ‘“* My heavenly Father 
youth, had rendered her an interesting com-| knows all ; and his willis a perfect will: some- 


panion, continued to be conspicuous, correct- 
ed, as they were, by age and experience, and 
regulated by the fear of God and the power of 
true religion, She knew how to sympathize 
with her dear children in their trials and 
temptations, entering with interest into their 
pursuits and recreations, and in her general 
intercourse with young people, she had the 
talent of combining innogent pleasure, with 
religious instruction and mental culture. 
Whilst her heart was enlarged in charity 
to all, she was, from mature conviction, firmly 
attached to the principles and doctrines of our 
religious Society, believing them to be instrict 
accordance with the New Testament. With 
powers of quick perception and a comprehen- 
sive mind, she was concerned that every part 
of Divine truth might be received with reverent 
thanksgiving. She had no relish for writings 
of a controversial character, believing their 
tendency to be often injurious, and that they 


times I think that in his great mercy he will 
raise me up—in degree, and at other times it 
seems as if the frail tabernacle would give 
way.” On her medical attendant remarking 
that he believed many hearts were lifted up in 
prayer for her restoration, if it were right in 
the Divine sight, she replied, “ Rather let 
them desire for me, that I may be enabled to 
say fully and entirely, ‘ Not my will, but thine, 
O Lord, be done !’” 

During the whole of her illness, her mind 
was sustained in patience, humility, and sweet- 
ness. She delighted in hearing or repeating 
short portions of Holy Scripture, or of favour- 
ite hymns, and was frequently engaged in vocal 
prayer and thanksgiving to her heavenly 
Father, whose tender love and compassion 
were so evident throughout this season of trial, 
and were so often acknowledged by her, say- 
ing at one time, ‘I am sweetly folded in my 
Saviour’s arms ;” and at another, “ My com- 


are not the source from whence ministers of] forts are very great, they flow as a river ; all 


countenance. 
said 


When much exhausted, she 


“ Jesus is my living bread, 
He supports my fainting head.” 


A short time before her departure, on her 


|husband’s asking her whether she was com- 


fortable, she answered, with marked empha- 
sis, “ Yes, thoroughly.” When the power of 
articulation was nearly gone, he said to her, 
** My dearest knows her Saviour loves her ;” 
to which she distinctly replied, “ Yes; I am 
reposing in his love.” Soon after, her spirit 
gently and peacefully quitted its earthly ta- 
bernacle, to enter, we reverently believe, into 
the joy of her Lord. 
Given forth by our Monthly Meeting held 
at Tottenham, the 7th of the Third mo., 
1844. 


With the talents of an angel a man may be 
a fool. If he judge amiss in the supreme 
point, judging right in allelse does but aggra- 
vate his folly.— Young. 


| 
| 
! 
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Extract.—If we would avoid not only the 
risk of detriment to the church, but the cer- 
tainty of condemnation to ourselves,—* lest, 
after having preached unto others, we should 
ourselves be cast away,”—we must not too 
hastily reckon ourselves safe in the rectitude 
of cur cause; but must make it a matter of 
anxious care, in our defence of that cause, to 
“let that mind be in us which was also in 
Christ Jesus ;” and to conform not only our 
faith to the doctrines of his religion, but also 
our tempers to its spirit. 


We must not only look into the Bible and 
see what God has promised, but look into our 
hearts and ask ourselves what we want. When 
we ask in faith, for Christ’s sake, we may 
expect the prayer to be answered.— Anon. 

Persons may go far, and yet not far enough ; 
they may be convinced, yet not converted ; 
like king Saul, have another heart, and yet 
not a new one.—Jay. 





Glory follows afflictions, not as the day 
follows night, but as the spring follows winter. 
Winter prepares the earth for spring, and 
afflictions, sanctified, prepare the soul for glo- 
ry.—Sibbes. 
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TENTH MONTH, 26, 1844. 









Most of our readers that have ready access 
to the public journals of the day must have met 
with notices of the movements of D. L. Dix, of 
Boston, the amiable, intelligent, and energetic 
female philanthropist, who has devoted her 
attention in so remarkable a manner to an in- 
vestigation into the state of prisons, peniten- 
tiaries, hospitals for the insane, &c., for pur- 
poses of their melioration and reformation. 
Not long since she was in this city, and 
among other of our institutions visited the 
Eastern Penitentiary ; after which she pre- 
pared an address to the prisoners, of which 
we have a printed copy, and intend to give it 
a place on our pages. In the present number 
is inserted her account of a visit subsequently 
paid by her to the public institutions of the 
state of Ohio, which we cannot doubt will be 
perused with interest. We do not of course 
coincide in her views as to the expediency of 
hiring a chaplain to officiate in the peniten- 
tiary. The moral and spiritual improvement 
of the convicts is of primary importance to be 
attended to, but we think this can be arranged 
upon a better footing, and with better effects, 
than through the agency of a salaried priest. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


In addition to the information respecting 
this Yearly Meeting, published last week, we 
are indebted toa member of it for the follow- 
ing account : 

“The meeting for Ministers and Elders 
convened on Third-day, at 10 o’clock, a. m., 
and the Meeting for Sufferings at 3 o’clock, 
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p. m., on the Ist day of the Tenth month, 
current. On Fourth-day morning at eleven 
o’clock, alarge public meeting for worship was 
held, and the committee og Indian affairs con- 
vened at 3, p.m. On Fifth-day morning at 
10 o’clock the general meeting for business 
commenced. After a time of waiting in sol- 
emn silence, the meeting was opened and pro- 
ceeded with its business. 
Friends in attendance from other Yearly 
Meetings, among whom was our beloved 
friend, John Pease, from England, and the 
epistolary correspondence from abroad, were 
read, and various matters were referred to 
the attention of committees. In the after- 
noon, at 4 o’clock, the African committee 
held its general meeting, and the proceedings 
showed a lively interest in the welfare of the 
objects of their care. 

“The consideration of the state of Society 
was entered into next morning, and occupied 
the greater part of the sitting ; and a solemn, 
instructive day it was, in which divine Good- 
ness was pleased to be near. Much impres- 
sive exhortation and counsel were put forth 
by various instruments who were under exer- 
cise. The report on Indian concerns was 
read on Seventh-day morning, and in addition 
to the report, the meeting received much ver- 
bal information in regard to the present con- 
dition of the Shawnees, and other neighbour- 
ing tribes. Much suffering is likely to take 
place amongst these poor people, on account 
of the failure of their crops, occasioned by 
the abundance of rain and great freshets of 
the past season. A deep feeling of sympathy 
and commiseration was excited by the ac- 
counts, and after directing one thousand dol- 
lars for the support of Friends’ establishment 
the coming year, a committee was appointed 
to receive snbscriptions for their present re- 
lief, and considerable contribution was made 
during the Yearly Meeting. ‘The school has 
had about forty-six scholars during the past 
year, if I remember right. ‘The report of 
the building committee of the Boarding- 
school was read in the afternoon, and referred 
to a committee taken out of the quarters. 
No progress has been made with the building 
during the past year, for want of funds. The 
debt, however, has been considerably reduced. 
The good feeling which existed in the meet- 
ing at the time when the business was finally 
acted on, on a succeeding day would afford 
reason to hope that more may be accomplish- 
ed during the succeeding year. 

“The public meetings on First-day, were, 
as usual, exceedingly large, the house being 
filled to overflowing, and many outside. A 
ministering Friend, who has travelled much, 
remarked that it was the largest meeting he 
had seen. The number of Friends in attend- 
ance on this and other days, is about the same 
as has been for several years past. 

“The reports from the Quarters on educa- 
tion in general were read on Second-day morn- 
ing. This subject seems to be growing in in- 
terest, and it was pleasant to witness the unity 
and good feeling which prevailed while it was 
under consideration. The impression seems 
to be gaining ground, that much loss is sus- 
tained by so much mixture with others in the 


| education of Friends’ children. 


The certificates of 


A general 
committee was appointed at the next sitting, 
and steps taken for a better organization for 
promoting the cause in the body. The re- 
port of the African committee, and the Ap- 
peal on Slavery and the Slave-trade, received 
with the epistle from the Yearly Meeting in 
London, were read in the afternoon, and a 
deep feeling of interest was shown. The re- 
port gives a brief sketch of the general atten- 
tion of the committee throughout the Yearly 
Meeting to the objects of their appointment, 
particularly in regard to education. Much 
unity was expressed with the document from 
London, and a reprint of ten thousand copies 
was ordered, for general circulation. ‘The 
minutes of the Meeting for Sufferers were 
read on Third-day morning. Amongst other 
matters of importance brought to view in the 
proceedings, was the remonstrance made by 
this meeting on behalf of the Yearly Meeting 
against the annexation of Texas. The com- 
mittee appointed in the case had caused the 
remonstrance to be promptly presented to the 
Senate of the United States, before which bo- 
dy it was twice read. 

“The meeting came fo a solemn close in 
the afternoon, and in view of the many sub- 
jects of deep interest which claimed the atten- 
tion of the several sittings, the unity of spirit 
and action, and the good feeling that prevail- 
ed, were remarkable. Nothing less than 
the merciful extension of Divine favour could 
have produced it. The good presence and 
watchful care of the ever-blessed Shepherd 
had been near the flock, and now, under a 
lively sense of love and thankfulness for the 
many favours they had experienced, this large 
body of Friends concluded,—to meet at the 
usual time and place next year, if consistent 
with the Divine will.” 


| 































Marriep, at the Creek meeting, Duchess county, 
New York, on 2ist of Eighth month last, ALexanDER 
Havizanp to Jupita M., daughter of Daniel Griffin, all 
of that place. 


, on Fifth-day, the 17th instant, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Fallsington, Bucks county, Pennsylva- 
nia, Wittiam Tatnatt, of Wilmington, Delaware, to 
Racuet B., daughter of James Moon, of the former 
place. 





——, at Twelfth-street mecting, in Philadelphia, 
on the 23d instant, Narnan Hires, of Frankford, to 
Saran H., daughter of the late Robert Letchworth, of 
this city. 





. at Twelfth-street meeting, in Philadelphia, 
on the 23d instant, Epwarp Simmons to Desoran J., 
daughter of the late John Bunting, all of this city. 


eee 


Dip, on Fourth-day, the 18th of Ninth month last, 
at his residence in Hendricks county, Indiana, of an 
inflammation of the lungs, Samvet Carter, a ember 
of White Lick Monthly, and Sugar Grove particular 
meeting, aged 72 years, 8 months, and 13 days. In 
the removal of this our dear friend, his family and 
friends have sustained a great loss; yet they have a 
comfortable hope of its being his eternal gain. 


, on the morning of the 14th instant, at the resi- 
dence of his step-father, Eli Haines, Brownsville, Pa. 
WriiaM Coss, aged about 36 years. 
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